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Abstract 

From 1547 to his death in 1561, Luca Martini (1507-1561), a Florentine polymath and 
bureaucrat, was appointed superintendent of the Ufficio dei fossi in Pisa. Duke Cosimo 
| de’ Medici tasked him with the reorganisation of coastal Tuscany, which entailed 
reclaiming the Pisan plain, restoring and embellishing major and minor urban centres 
and reviving trade in the area. In his capacity as superintendent, however, he was also 
in charge of supervising Pisa’s shipyard, building a new military and commercial fleet 
and renovating the coastal defence system. This article will show how Martini’s unique 
concentration of power was instrumental in reorienting the Medici perception of the 
Tyrrhenian as a ‘last frontier’ to be exploited and defended. 
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Documents, poems and treatises written by or dedicated to Luca Martini (1507-1561) 
portray him as an early modern Florentine polymath.! Among the founders of the 
Accademia degli Umidi, later known as the Florentine Academy, Martini wrote burlesque 
poetry, collaborated in several editions of Dante’s Comedy and acted as patron of artists 
and iconographic advisor, devising an allegorical programme of buildings, public statues 


1. For a summary of Luca Martini’s activities, see Franco Angiolini, s.v. “Luca Martini’, in 
Mario Caravale, ed., Dizionario biografico degli italiani, LXXI (Rome, 2008), 234-8. 
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and reliefs for Pisa aimed at helping duke Cosimo establish control over the city.” In fact, 
after minor political roles in the 1540s and a brief appointment as an engineer on the 
building site of the Florentine Mercato Nuovo in 1546, duke Cosimo I de’ Medici 
appointed him superintendent (provveditore) of the city of Pisa in 1547. Cosimo placed 
him in charge of the Ufficio dei fossi, a local magistracy that the duke had created that 
year to coordinate the reclamation of the Pisan plain, with the task of redressing the bal- 
ance between wetlands and areas of agricultural production.? To this end, he drained 
swamps and marshlands, often infested with malaria, excavated new waterways and rec- 
tified old ones, and built new infrastructures such as bridges and sluice gates to facilitate 
the conjunction between road and water networks (Figure 1). In a few years, albeit inter- 
mittently, Pisa’s countryside reaped the benefits of Martini’s activity. Agricultural pro- 
duction boomed and mortality rates lowered. To improve the region’s appalling hygienic 
conditions, Martini also restored Pisa’s city centre, increased its water supply and regu- 
lated both rubbish disposal and sewage system. 

This article examines another facet of Martini’s work for the security, safety and 
prosperity of coastal Tuscany. Unpublished sources retrieved from Martini’s corre- 
spondence with the duke, his secretaries and other magistrates, now preserved in 
Florence’s national archives, shed light on his contribution to the administration of the 
northern Tyrrhenian Sea. Martini oversaw the building of a new military and commer- 
cial fleet in Pisa’s shipyards as well as the enlargement of Livorno’s harbour, revived 
trade between the coast, the Tuscan archipelago and the wider Mediterranean, and reno- 
vated the coastal defence system. His unique concentration of power makes him a case 
study in the maritime history of the early modernity that merits detailed analysis. 

This paper aims to fill a gap in previous scholarship, which has recently striven to make 
the study of the Mediterranean into a sub-discipline of global and comparative history.4 
Following Braudel’s seminal work, this economic, cultural and natural environment has 
been examined as an area where commercial and military contacts contributed to forge new 
identities through movements of goods, capital and people.> The Mediterranean in early 


2. On Martini’s scholarship, see Oscar Schiavone, ‘Luca Martini filologo dantesco: Collazioni, 
annotazioni e committenze (1543—1551)’, in Carlo Caruso and Emilio Russo, eds., La filolo- 
gia in Italia nel Rinascimento (Rome, 2018), 117-32. On Martini and the arts, see Schiavone, 
‘Luca Martini as an Art Consultant and Patron of Artists in Pisa’, in Antonio Geremicca and 
Heléne Mieésse, eds., Essere uomini di lettere: Segretari e politica culturale nel Cinquecento 
(Florence, 2016), 145-53. 

3. On Martini’s reclamation works and territorial administration of coastal Tuscany, see 
Schiavone, ‘Cosimo I and the Tuscan Territory’, in Alessio Assonitis and Henk Theo van 
Veen, eds., Companion to Cosimo I de’ Medici (Leiden, forthcoming). 

4. David Abulafia, ‘Mediterranean History as Global History’, History and Theory, 50, 
No. 2 (2011), 220-8; Richard W. Clement, ‘The Mediterranean: What, Why, and How’, 
Mediterranean Studies, 20, No. 1 (2012), 114-20; Krzysztof C. Kaucha, ‘Mediterranean 
Studies as a University Course and Discipline’, Mediterranean Studies, 20, No. 1 (2012), 
121-5; John Watkins, ‘The New Mediterranean Studies: An Institutional and Intellectual 
Challenge’, Mediterranean Studies, 22, No. 1 (2014), 88-92. 

5. Fernand Braudel, The Mediterranean and the Mediterranean World in the Age of Philip II 
(ed. S. Reynolds, 2 vols., London, 1972-73). Recently, Braudel’s work has been tested in 
Peter Burke and John A. Marino, ‘Civilizations and Frontiers: Anthropology of the Early 
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Figure |. Agnolo di Cosimo (alias Il Bronzino), Portrait of Luca Martini with a Map, ca. 1550-55. 
Florence, Palazzo Pitti. © Gallerie degli Uffizi, Gabinetto fotografico. 


modern times, taken as a whole or divided into two main areas — western and eastern — or 
even smaller regions, has been the subject of growing interest in anthropology, historical 
geography, ecological history and cultural studies.® Attention has fallen on Venice, the 
Balkans and the Ottoman Empire in the east, and on Spain, France and Genoa in the west. 
The role of early modern Tuscany in contributing to the shared history of the Mediterranean 


Modern Mediterranean’, in J.A. Marino, ed., Early Modern History and the Social Sciences: 
Testing the Limits of Braudel’s Mediterranean (Kirksville MO, 2002), 123-44; Maria 
Fusaro, Colin Heywood and Mohamed-Salah Omri, eds., Trade and Cultural Exchange in 
the Early Modern Mediterranean: Braudel’s Maritime Legacy (London-New York, 2010). 
For additional bibliography on cultural, societal and economic contacts between early mod- 
ern Mediterranean civilisations, see Fusaro, ‘Cooperating Mercantile Networks in the Early 
Modern Mediterranean’, Economic History Review, 65, No. 2 (2012), 701-18. 

6. Literature on the ecology and civilisations of the Mediterranean is abundant. For a selection 
of the most recent studies, see Predrag Matvejevic, Mediterranean: A Cultural Landscape 
(Berkeley CA, 1999); Alfred T. Grove and Oliver Rackham, The Nature of Mediterranean 
Europe: An Ecological History (New Haven, 2001); David Abulafia, The Great Sea: A 
Human History of the Mediterranean (London, 2011). 
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basin has been largely ignored, however. When it has been investigated, Livorno’s incred- 
ible success story in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries has occupied centre stage.’ 
Research has mainly focused on Livorno after grand duke Ferdinand I de’ Medici made it 
a free port in 1593, hence setting it to become a considerable naval base and commercial 
hub, capable of attracting assets and entrepreneurs from northern Europe as well as from 
persecuted Jewish enclaves.’ The earlier and unsteady beginnings of the Medici maritime 
venture have been considerably less studied. In drawing attention to this gap in the litera- 
ture, we aim to show how the Florentine administration — and Luca Martini in particular 
among the ranks of the Medici bureaucracy — exploited and defended the Tyrrhenian as 
Tuscany’s ‘last frontier’.? As a republic, Florence had secured its northern and eastern bor- 
ders through acquisitions and military expansion in the fifteenth century; as a duchy, it had 
conquered Siena, hence pushing its borders southward and extending the coastline. Tuscany 
was created as a grand ducal state in 1559. Excepting the State of the Presidi, administered 
by the Spanish to monitor maritime traffic, and the Lordship of Piombino, Tuscany’s west- 
ern border was an expanse of water awaiting to be repopulated and developed by convicts 
and pioneers and, as Florence’s gateway to Mediterranean Europe, to be secured militarily. 
Measures had been planned a century earlier after Florence’s conquest of Pisa (1409) and 
its purchase of Portopisano and Livorno (1421) from the Genoese. The aim of Florence’s 
republican maritime policy was to organise infrastructures. Ducal Florence sought to estab- 
lish the Medici fleet’s presence in the Mediterranean by both helping the Imperial fleet 
militarily and policing the Tyrrhenian together with its commercial rivals, the Genoese. 
This paper shows Martini’s role in resurrecting both Florence’s fifteenth-century maritime 
ambitions and Pisa’s medieval maritime tradition.!° 


Martini’s supervision of coastline defences 


Martini took up office between 29 April 1547, when the Ufficio dei fossi was instituted, and 
11 May, when he signed his first official act.!! While planning reclamation works, he 


7. Angiolini, J principi, le armi, il mare: studi sul Granducato dei Medici (Pisa, 2003); Elena 
Fasano Guarini and Paola Volpini, eds., Frontiere di terra, frontiere di mare: la Toscana mod- 
erna nello spazio mediterraneo (Milan, 2008); Maurizio Arfaioli and Marta Caroscio, eds., 
The Grand Ducal Medici and the Levant: Material Culture, Diplomacy, and Imagery in the 
Early Modern Mediterranean (Turnhout, 2016). 

8. Consolidated data on early modern Livorno’s economy and society can be found in Giuseppe 
Vivoli’s fundamental collection of information Annali di Livorno (Livorno, 1844), in Fernand 
Braudel and Ruggiero Romano, Navires et merchandises a l’entrée du Port de Livourne (1547- 
1611) (Paris, 1951) and in three exhibition catalogues: Livorno e il Mediterraneo nell’eta 
medicea (Livorno, 1978); Livorno e Pisa: due citta e un territorio nella politica dei Medici 
(Pisa, 1980); Livorno: progetto e storia di una citta tra 1500 e il 1600 (Pisa, 1980). For addi- 
tional bibliography, see Corey Tazzara, The Free Port of Livorno and the Transformation of 
the Mediterranean World, 1574-1790 (Oxford, 2017). 

. Braudel, The Mediterranean, 1, 153-4. 

10. Angiolini, ‘L’arsenale di Pisa fra politica ed economia: continuita e mutamenti (XV-XVI 
sec.)’, in Ennio Concina, ed., Arsenali e citta dell’occidente europeo (Rome, 1986), 76. 

11. Cf. Ranieri Fiaschi, Le magistrature pisane delle acque (Pisa, 1938), 91 and Florence, 
Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Manoscritti Palatino, 757, fol 137r, which reported that his 
office started on 1 November and lasted for a year. 
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Figure 2. Map of fortifications built and restored by Martini between 1548 and 1561. 


directed successive campaigns to restore inland and coastal military defences. After the fall 
of the last Florentine republic and the institution of the duchy in 1530, Emperor Charles V 
had retained control of all Florentine fortresses, which were then returned to Florentine 
jurisdiction — and in a miserable state — in 1543 in exchange for a loan. Martini’s restoration 
works were part of a larger programme to remedy the fortresses’ state of disrepair. Another 
reason that urged the central and local Medici administration to improve defences was the 
insistent presence of the Turkish navy in the Tyrrhenian following the Franco-Ottoman 
alliance established in 1536 for France to have an advantage over Spain in the Italian Wars. 
The Ottoman fleet comprised both Turkish military vessels and Barbary corsair ships. The 
threat of incursions was real: the Tuscan fleet caught sight of pirates in June 1549 but let 
them escape; in August 1552 Martini’s brother Giovanni spotted military ships from the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa.!? Girolamo degli Albizi, the Commissary General of Fortifications, 
and Martini, the local supervisor, frantically came up with an intensive plan for the renova- 
tion of old forts and watchtowers and the modernisation of their weaponry. 

Building works started from the coastline south of Livorno (Figure 2), involving the 
castles of Populonia (1548), Piombino (1549), whose administration Charles V had 
ceded to the Florentine state between 1548 and 1557, and the lighthouse called Fanale 
(1552) at the entrance of Livorno’s harbour.!3 At the same time, Martini did not neglect 


12. Florence, Archivio di Stato, Mediceo del Principato [hereafter ASF, MdP], 393, fol 591r; 410, 
fol 622r. 
13. ASF, MadP, 390, fol 63r; 394, fols 9r-10r; 408, fol 979r. 
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to take care of military outposts in the immediate hinterland and in the major towns. He 
started from Livorno, then still little more than a village and a castle by the sea. The old 
customs office and the gate next to it were restored in 1549, while the bastions and walls 
of the citadel were reconditioned between 1554 and 1558.!4 In all likelihood, Martini 
also oversaw the completion of a new customs office and a hospital on the waterfront just 
south of the citadel.!5 Other building works were concluded after his death by Bastiano 
Campana, the supervisor of Elba and Livorno.!° Pisa was considered more difficult to 
attack, it being six miles inland from the coast and surrounded by medieval walls in turn 
defended by two fortresses. The bastions and the external moat of the Fortezza Nuova, 
built by Sangallo some 40 years earlier, were restored in 1552. Four bastions along the 
city walls were restored in 1557 and a new one called Barbagianni was built. The follow- 
ing year, new walls and a different arrangement of interior space were designed for the 
Fortezza Vecchia.!7 The renovation of coastal fortresses resumed south of Livorno in the 
late 1550s, with the restoration of two towers in S. Vincenzo and the construction of two 
forts at Antignano and Castiglioncello, then completed by Martini’s successor in 1562.18 
Duke Cosimo’s plans to fortify the coast were perhaps accelerated because the Spanish 
were concluding their own fortifications on the Argentario promontory, in addition to the 
medieval ones already in the newly-born State of Presidi.!° 

Both the Spanish and the Florentines improved their defences in an attempt to curb 
and repel the aggressiveness of the Ottomans, whose strategy of swift landings and 
attacks of ships at sea had been first put into practice against Italy in July 1549, with 
the devastation of Rapallo, and was to be repeated many times between September 
1551 and June 1560 on Tuscan littoral areas.2° Apart from plunging the enemy into 
chaos by seizing ships and engaging in raids, their aim was to capture Christians for 
the Ottoman slave trade. Averting their predations would prevent the coast from being 
abandoned, as was happening in southern Italy. A significant component of the late 
stages of Italian Wars, the war by proxy between France and Spain in the Western 
Mediterranean, involved Spain’s closest allies in the area, namely Genoa and Florence. 
The French, docked in Marseille, regularly met up with the Ottoman fleet off the coast 
of Corsica or in the Gulf of Lion to launch attacks on the Genoese, who had one of the 
most powerful fleets in the service of the Holy Roman Emperor. Together, they defeated 
the Genoese led by Andrea Doria at Ponza in 1552, then sacked random port towns in 


14. ASF, MdP, 432, fols 2r-3r (bastions); 418A, fol 9771; 471, fol 438r (walls). 

15. Giacinto Nudi, Storia urbanistica di Livorno dalle origini al secolo XVI (Venice, 1959), 90. 

16. ASF, MdP, 2077, fol 159r: ‘Nota di quello si resta in ricordo da fare a Bastiano Campana in 
Livorno’. 

17. ASF, MaP, 408, fol 979r; 473, fols 97r-98r (Fortezza Nuova); 458, fol 420r (Barbagianni and 
Lione bastions); 458, fol 997r (S. Zeno, S. Marta, S. Lorenzo bastions); 473A, fols 854r-856r; 
474A, fol 742r (Fortezza Vecchia). 

18. ASF, MaP, 408, fol 979r; 472, fol 13r. See also Anna Guarducci, Marco Piccardi and Leonardo 
Rombai, Torri e fortezze della Toscana tirrenica (Livorno, 2014). 

19. ASF, MdP, 472, fol 13r, where a first mention of Spanish fortification works dates to 1 July 
1558. 

20. ASF, MdP, 404A, fols 6411-6421, where Martini summarised the account of a spy he had sent 
to Marseille; 454, fol 734r; 485, fols 286r, 287r. 
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Sardinia and Sicily and wintered in Chios. The following summer, the Franco-Ottoman 
alliance, which had been renewed with a treaty signed in February, waged a direct 
attack against Genoese possessions. Led by Admiral Turgut Reis, mentioned five times 
as ‘Dragut’ in Martini’s letters, the Ottomans invaded Corsica with the support of the 
French and mercenary troops led by the Corsican exile Sampiero Corso. By the autumn, 
all major Corsican towns were occupied by the invaders. Collateral to this military 
operation were forays on islands east and west of Corsica, such as the Balearic Islands 
and Elba, as mentioned by Martini in his dispatches.”! In 1554, the Genoese counter- 
attacked with the support of the Florentines and by the following year, the French had 
been cleared from most of coastal Corsica. 

It was in this context that the Medici administration upgraded Elba as a military 
outpost from 1548 onwards and developed a broader strategic view of the Tyrrhenian 
as a new space that had to be developed and defended. A heated exchange between 
Charles V’s ministers and their Florentine counterparts on the possibility of militariz- 
ing Elba had continued throughout the 1540s. After many rebuffs, a letter from the 
Imperial legate Diego Mendoza authorised the construction of the fortifications.”? At 
the beginning of April 1548, the military architect Giovanni Battista Belluzzi, also 
known as Sanmarino, was summoned to Pisa by duke Cosimo. By the end of the month 
the building project was approved and 1,200 men were sent to the island, together with 
provisions and building materials. Between 15 and 18 May, Cosimo visited Portoferraio, 
escorted by Albizi, Martini and Campana. Martini then visited the island again some 
time before 26 July.23 On 31 May the foundations of the first fort (Forte Stella) were 
laid. The other two castles (Forte Falcone and Forte Linguella) were built on existing 
ruins in July 1549.74 

The transformation of the town of Portoferraio into a new city christened Cosmopoli 
was designed not only to open up new markets for Livorno but also serve as a strategic 
naval base. The town’s new name honoured Cosimo as the demiurge of a new cosmos 
and by extension of a new Tuscany. Cosmopoli, however, felt short of being an ideal city. 
The terrain made it difficult to follow the Renaissance preference for straight streets and 
rational city layouts. The road network was, in fact, planned according to the imperatives 
of defensive ballistics and was arranged to converge towards the two forts (Stella and 
Falcone) on the hilltop. The enlargement of a stronghold near the sea into a third castle 


21. ASF, MdP, 431, fols 822r-823r (Corsica); 447, fols 716r, 720r; 485, fols 286r, 287r, 423r 
(Elba). 

22. Daniela Lamberini, ‘Giovanni Battista Belluzzi ingegnere militare e la fondazione di 
Portoferraio’, in Cosmopolis. Portoferraio medicea secoli XVI-XVIII (Pisa, 1981), 4. See 
also ASF, MdP, 606, fol 188r. For further bibliography on the urban history of Portoferraio, 
see Alberto Riparbelli, La fondazione medicea di Portoferraio: regesto dei documenti 
dell’Archivio di Stato di Firenze (1543-1548) (Florence, 1979); Giuseppe M. Battaglini, 
Storia urbana di Portoferraio medicea (Pisa, 1980); Amelio Fara, Portoferraio: architettura 
e urbanistica (1548-1877) (Turin, 1997). 

23. ASF, MdP, 388, fol 508r. Payments to those involved in the ‘impresa dell’Elba’ from 13 April 
to 31 August 1548 are at 606, fols 65r-81v. 

24. ASF, MdP, 388, fol 518r, where Martini records that the levelling of the terrain for the foun- 
dations occurred at the end of June 1548. 
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Figure 3. The fortifications (aerial view) at Portoferraio (Elba). © Creative Commons. 


(Linguella) secured the harbour. The city was built according to the most recent innova- 
tions in military architecture (Figure 3).?° 

The creator of the concept was Belluzzi. However, Belluzzi stepped down just two 
months after the works had begun and was succeeded by Giovanni Camerini, who had 
worked on the fortifications of Piombino, Montepulciano and Livorno. Tasked with 
managing the technical, human and financial side of the administration of the building 
site,2° Martini’s role was pivotal, since he had to reconcile the demands of his superiors 
— the Commissary General Albizi, Francesco di Seriacopo, who oversaw the supply of 
weapons and funds from Florence, and the duke himself — with the desires of the design- 
ers and the well-being of the workers. Martini was lenient with peasants sentenced to 
work on Elba as forced labour or punishment, but harsh whenever they attempted to 
escape from the building site.?” Together with the site accountant (camerlengo), he pro- 
vided workers with food and medicines.”® 

Portoferraio — the name Cosmopoli never caught on — quite rapidly became a flourish- 
ing maritime town. Iron ore mining resumed in the area, after decades of neglect, while 
trade with other towns and villages on Elba and with Livorno and Piombino on the coast 
surged.”? Spanish and French galleys often docked in the harbour for repair. Initially, 
however, the island lacked more or less everything. Coordinated by Martini, cargos of 


25. Giorgio Spini, ‘Introduzione generale’, in G. Spini, ed., Architettura e politica da Cosimo I a 
Ferdinando I (Florence, 1976), 105. 

26. See, for example, ASF, MadP, 606, fols 65r-81v, a list of debts and credits relative to Elba for 
the year 1548 (‘Conto delli danari pagati a piu persone per conto della impresa dell’Elba, da 
13 d’aprile fino alli 31 d’agosto 1548’). 

27. For reports on conflicts on Elba between those managing the convicts in penal colony and 
paid workers, see ASF, MadP, 388, fol 381r. 

28. Lamberini, ‘Il cantiere delle fortificazioni nella Toscana del Cinquecento’, in Jean Guillaume, 
ed., Les chantiers de la Renaissance (Paris, 1991), 232. For Martini’s reports on sick workers, 
see ASF, MdP, 388, fol 346r, in which he also discusses the workers’ salary. For the arrival 
on Elba of an apothecary from Barga, north of Lucca, see 393, fol 568r. For a dispatch of 
medicines and thermal water from Montecatini, see 411, fols 281r-282r. For a dispatch of salt 
for food preservation, see 388, fol 218r. 

29. For wine and wheat trade between Marciana and Portoferraio, see ASF, MdP, 394, fol 667r. 
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provisions (cereals, wine, salt, etc.), building equipment and then weapons arrived in 
Pisa from different areas of Tuscany, where they were stored in warehouses near the 
shipyard. Goods were then sorted and loaded onto ships at Livorno. A great variety of 
items was sent to the island by Martini on Cosimo’s request, from chains to protect the 
harbour to a post for hoisting the standard on Forte Falcone.*° The connection with Elba 
also reinforced the role of Pisa as a commercial hub and as an extension of Florence on 
the Tyrrhenian. Following his first visit to the island, Martini sent large quantities of raw 
materials (limestone, wood, bricks, etc.) to Portoferraio, since few furnaces were ready 
to produce lime mortar.*! In July 1548 there were six available furnaces, together with 
some handmills and two windmills that Martini had suggested be built.32 The construc- 
tion works, however, occasionally stalled because of the weather, which caused the fur- 
naces to work sporadically. In order to have brick production constantly under way, 
Martini had to order batches of bricks from the island for works on the mainland.*? 

Eventually, things improved both in terms of military organisation and of civic life. 
Helped by the local garrison, islanders repelled Franco-Ottoman assaults in 1553 and 
1555.34 In 1556, satisfied with Elba’s finally acquired autonomy and self-reliance, duke 
Cosimo promoted the further expansion of Portoferraio with a call for settlers to move to 
the island. Visitors noticed that Cosimo’s regime was more conscientious about the wel- 
fare of the territory and the inhabitants than the former wardens of the island, the Appiani 
family, had been.?° 

For his achievements on Elba, Martini was portrayed twice by Vasari in the Sala di 
Cosimo of Florence’s Palazzo Vecchio. With the help of Cosimo Bartoli, Vasari devised 
two tondi celebrating Cosimo (Figures 4 and 5): Cosimo I de’ Medici Surrounded by his 
Architects, Engineers and Sculptors (1555) and Cosimo Visiting the Fortifications of 
Elba (1556-59). The first tondo shows Martini’s head in profile, standing to the right (as 
you look at the painting) of Cosimo. He is represented, amid a circle of artists, all of 
whom are mentioned in his letters, not as a mere supervisor, but as an engineer who 
masterminded the fortifications of coastal Tuscany.*° The second tondo shows Cosimo 
on his first visit to Elba accompanied by Albizi, Seriacopo and Martini. Holding a piece 
of paper with some illegible writing, Martini stands behind the Duke, who is speaking to 
him while holding a map and pointing at Elba in the background, where Vasari placed a 
detailed map of Portoferraio. Martini’s inclusion in these paintings among the architects 
who militarily secured Florentine commercial expansion implies that his contribution to 
the administration and his engineering skills were recognized as significant. 


30. ASF, MaP, 396, fol 2911; 464, fol 2311. 

31. ASF, MadP, 387, fol 595r; 388, fol 218r. For discussions about the wood available on the 
island and to be shipped, see 388, fol 437r. 

32. ASF, MaP, 388, fols 433r, 485r; 389, fols 110r-11 11. 

33. ASF, MaP, 390, fols 40r-41v, 328r, 386r. 

34. ASF, MadP, 432, fols 2r-3r; 447, fol 720r. 

35. ASF, MadP, 394, fols 9r-10r (Andrea Doria); 484, fols 515r-516r (unknown preacher). For 
Martini’s satisfaction of how works were going, see 388, fol 433r. 

36. William C. Kirwin, ‘Vasari’s tondo of ‘Cosimo I with his Architects, Engineers and Sculptors’ 
in the Palazzo Vecchio’, Mitteilungen des Kunsthistorischen Instituts in Florenz, 15 (1971), 
105-22. Tasso, Tribolo, Vasari, Bandinelli, Ammannati, Belluzzi and Seriacopo have been 
identified in the tondo. 
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Figure 4. Giorgio Vasari, Cosimo | de’ Medici Surrounded by his Architects, Engineers and Sculptors, 
1555. Florence, Palazzo Vecchio, Sala di Cosimo. © Fototeca Musei Civici Fiorentini. 


Martini as manager of food and weapon supplies and the 
development of trade in Livorno 


To support the ducal fleet and the fortresses scattered around the coastal sector of the 
dominion, Martini had to see to the provision of weapons and food. Through his network 
of informants, he passed detailed information about weaponry of other contingents to 
Cosimo’s central administration. He kept records of weapons lent to, or borrowed from, 
foreign powers and of those available in the fortresses that could be moved immediately to 
reinforce strongholds in need and enhance the cohesion of the territory’s defence system.” 


37. For weapons given to allied fleets, see ASF, MdP, 446, fol 218r (Genoese); 481, fol 346r 
(Genoese and Sicilian); 481, fol 347r (Neapolitan and Sicilian); 2077, fol 45r (Sicilian). For 
descriptions of innovative weaponry, see 446, fols 277r-278r and 486, fols 379r-380r (proto- 
types of breech-loading muskets). 
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Figure 5. Giorgio Vasari, Cosimo Visiting the Fortifications of Elba, 1556-59. Florence, Palazzo 
Vecchio, Sala di Cosimo. © Fototeca Musei Civici Fiorentini. 


In July 1554, for example, Martini was the first to inform the duke of a Spanish contingent 
that had landed in Viareggio and was moving towards Pisa to support the Medici in the war 
against Siena. Martini put the coast on the alert and sent 2,000 Ibs of gunpowder to Siena 
together with a list of available weaponry in Pisa and Livorno. Similarly, a month later, he 
sent reinforcements to the naval blockade against the French at Castiglione della Pescaia, 
opposite Elba.** In 1555, on learning that the Ottomans had landed on Elba, he raised the 
alert along the whole coast and had the harbour and the citadel of Livorno occupied by a 
military contingent of 300 men. The transfer of weapons to and from Florence had to be 
arranged in coordination with Seriacopo, while that to and from Livorno or Elba had to be 
arranged with Campana. On the one hand, this shows the level of coordination and integra- 
tion between the central and local bureaucracies. On the other, it confirms that the coast 
was not seen just as a border area but as the periphery of a system both transmitting infor- 
mation and goods to the centre and capable of administering itself. From Pisa myriad 
connections innervated coastal Tuscany and produced a wealth of documentation of 
various kinds. 

Many reports sent by Martini to Florence, for example, were written to coordinate the 
extraction and trade of metals for weapon production. Alum and silver were extracted in 
Campiglia, lead in Piombino, copper in Montecatini, whereas iron was obtained on Elba 


38. Formovements of artillery and cannons towards Siena, see ASF, MdP, 431, fols 1721, 256v-257r, 
311r-312r; 435, fols 138r-139r; 447, fol 169r. For the naval blockade, see 432, fol 447r. 
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and then worked in Pisa or at Cappiano.*? Trade was administered by the Magona, a 
magistracy instituted in 1540 to supervise the state monopoly of iron production and 
referred to by Martini in his 1548 poem addressed to his friend Visino. Gunpowder was 
produced at an arsenal near the shipyard in Pisa with a mixture of coal and saltpetre, 
which Martini for the most part purchased from the markets of Lucca, Massa Marittima, 
and Civitavecchia, and sulphur bought from Larderello or Sicily. Once the ingredients 
had been ground, they had to be kept dry in the fortresses. For the war against Siena, 
Martini was urged to produce a sizable quantity of gunpowder, part of which was given 
to help the Genoese fleet combat the French galleys. The remainder was shipped to 
Empoli for the Florentine army battling Sienese forces.*° 

More complicated was Martini’s administration of wheat and other food supplies for 
distribution, in consultation with local magistracies, to ordinary citizens, convicts and 
galley crews. Tuscany rarely met its yearly domestic demand for cereals. In addition, 
rising population’s demand increased prices disproportionately against workers’ wages 
from the late 1540s onwards.*! Martini remedied this first by improving the irrigation 
and fertility of the Pisan plain and then by buying grain and produce from abroad. Much 
record keeping was involved, as confirmed by Martini’s own papers. On the one hand, he 
recorded local harvests, so that this phase in the peasants’ yearly calendar would not 
clash with their conscription as labourers for public works, and sent scouts along the 
Tyrrhenian to look for high quality produce available at a low price. He sometimes went 
in person to bargain for goods or used information from his agents to then inform 
Florence of the prices that he negotiated.*? On the other hand, Martini maintained ledgers 
with records of crop yields over a territory that included the Iberian Peninsula, Provence, 
Sicily and the Middle East in order to be able to negotiate and buy food supplies, espe- 
cially through maritime freight transport.*3 

This, along with the development of the navy, was the reason for the enlargement of 
Livorno’s harbour into a port. Previous reports on Livorno’s capacity and business as a 
stopover along Mediterranean routes (25 vessels from 1547 to 1561, only 13 of which have 
been identified) should be compared with Martini’s own records (21 ships in the same 
period) of cargoes and specific goods (Figure 6).44 Contemporary reports show that trade 
networks developed from the late 1540s onwards extended throughout the Tyrrhenian from 


39. For metal extraction, see, for example, ASF, Carte strozziane, Serie prima, 302, fols 155r-v 
and ASF, MdP, 485, fols 444r-445r; 485A, fol 628r (iron); 474A, fols 908r-909r (copper). 

40. ASF, MdP, 431, fol 173r; 446, fols 2171, 218r, 2281, 229r-23 11; 453, fols 566r, 671r. 

41. Anna Maria Pult Quaglia, ‘Mercato dei prodotti agricoli e magistrature annonarie a Pisa 
nell’eta moderna’, Ricerche di storia moderna, 3 (1984), 104—S. 

42. ASP, Gabella dei contratti, 283, fol 245v. See also Baldassarre Licata, ‘Il problema del grano 
e delle carestie’, in Spini, ed., Architettura e politica, 335-41. 

43. For a map indicating Martini’s knowledge of commerce in the Tyrrhenian, see ASF, MdP, 
394, fol 667r. For reports on specific areas, see 388, fols 508r, 614r (Maremma); 404A, fols 
6411-6421 (Provence); 472, fol 325r (Sicily); 485, fols 227r-228r (Pisa); 486, fols 152r-153r 
(Vada). 

44. Braudel and Romano, Navires et merchandises, 10-11, 31-37. Data of 1551-57, omitted by 
archival sources preserved in MdP, should be complemented by records of both the Capitano, 
the highest office in Livorno, and the Consoli del mare, a magistracy based in Pisa charged 
with supervising business and security in Livorno’s port since 1551. 
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Commercial ships arriving in Livorno, 1547-1561 
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Figure 6. A comparison between figures relating to commercial ships unloading cargoes in the 
port of Livorno during Luca Martini’s career as a Medici functionary. Braudel & Romano (Navires 
et merchandises, 1951) obtain their figures from the descriptions (portate) drafted by the Livorno 
customs supervisor (Proweditore di dogana) and sent to both the duke (ASF, MdP, 2079-2080, 
2138-2139, 2863) and magistrates in Pisa (Consoli del mare). Out of 25 total ships in |5 years, 
only 13 are identifiable. These are here compared with 21 ships described by Martini in his 
papers (ASF, MdP, 386-487). Military ships are excluded from this table, even though they were 
occasionally used for maritime transport. 


Sicily (salt, wheat, wine and sugar), Calabria (silk) and Naples (wheat and wine) to Sardinia 
(cheese) and Provence (wine, dried fruit and anchovies), and connected Livorno with the 
wider Mediterranean as far as Alexandria (pepper, nutmeg, cinnamon, beans, incense, linen 
textiles and leather).*° Unsurprisingly, trade included countries beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules. Portugal, for example, both contributed with goods from Africa (ivory), Brazil 
(wood) and India (textiles) and acted as a mediator with countries on the North Sea (lead, 
tin, wool and salted fish). Most transportation and insurance services were carried out by 
agents and commercial vessels of the Dalmatian republic of Ragusa, which sought to 
escape competition with both the Venetians and Ottomans in the Adriatic. Although 
Livorno’s ability to reshape the Tuscan economy remained limited in the first half of the 
sixteenth century, its port gradually transformed into an entrepot and a broker mediating 
long-distance trade through transit exemptions, tariff reductions and duty-free conces- 
sions.*° At the same time, though, following economic plans set out in Florence, Martini 


45. Braudel, The Mediterranean, I, 122. 

46. Tazzara, The Free Port of Livorno, 25-6. See Livorno, Archivio di Stato, Capitano poi 
Governatore, Serie prima, 1—10, as discussed in Bruno Casini, L’archivio del Governatore ed 
Auditore di Livorno, 1550-1838 (Rome, 1962), 25-6. 
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endeavoured to make the domestic market less reliant on the importation of goods from 
abroad by planting new cultivations (hemp, flax and mulberry trees) in the Pisan plain and 
setting up their connected manufacturing industries. 

At the other end of trade, sales of grain and produce to Pisa and the rest of Tuscany 
were carried out by the Ufficio dei fossi in interaction with other magistracies. The 
Abbondanza contributed to the regulation of agriculture and provided salt, while the 
Grascia ensured that Martini could provide large supplies of salted meat and fish, oil and 
wine as needed. Tuscany was fragmented into small customs districts and hence much 
money was paid in excise duties. Martini advocated a reform of the customs office, 
which took place shortly after his death in 1561. Despite the limitations of the available 
engineering and agricultural techniques and the occasional threat of famine, which kept 
blighting Martini’s time in office throughout the 1550s, the Ufficio improved coastal 
Tuscany’s economy and living standards.4” 


Martini as superintendent of the shipyard in Pisa 


The restoration of the fortresses on Elba and the foundation of Cosmopoli in 1548 marked 
the conclusion of the first phase of duke Cosimo’s maritime and naval policy for the 
benefit of the duchy. 

The urge to have a fleet had come in the late 1530s from the increased presence of the 
Turks along the Italian coasts. This led in turn to the expedition to Algiers in 1541, an 
attempt to drive pirates and Turks away from western Mediterranean, which was disas- 
trous. On that occasion Cosimo contributed by sending a contingent of 10,000 soldiers, 
but they had to be transported by the Genoese and Neapolitan fleets. A truce was then 
signed by Charles V and Suleiman the Magnificent in 1545, which allowed each party to 
reorganize and bolster their military and naval forces. The restoration of Livorno and its 
fortified harbour, as well as new shipyard in Pisa, boosted Cosimo’s ambitions. He could 
now be regarded by Spain as a reliable partner in the defence of the western Mediterranean. 
The duke soon realized, however, that he needed someone to coordinate the organization 
of the various tasks connected to the building and maintaining of a fleet, its equipment 
and the dockyard apparatus.*8 

The works at the arsenal were supervised by Martini from 1547. Galleys were initially 
built in the by-then obsolete facilities of the old republican shipyard. Between 1548 and 
1551, Duke Cosimo bought the convent of S. Vito, located along the Arno next to the site 
of the republican shipyard, and moved the Poor Clares to the convent of S. Lorenzo alla 
Rivolta. The convent of S. Vito was converted into the headquarters building. Its cloister 
housed a bakery (biscotteria), woodcarving workshops and office space. Martini put 
these works out to contract to the engineers David Fortini and Niccolo Tribolo. In 1563 
the area north of S. Vito was cleared and the botanic garden, founded in 1543, was moved 
north. The whole west end of Pisa, an area of 35,000 square metres, was devoted to 


47. ASF, MaP, 486A, fol 241r. 

48. Cesare Ciano, J primi Medici e il mare. Note sulla politica marinara toscana da Cosimo I a 
Ferdinando I (Pisa, 1980), 8, 13-17. See also Giuseppe G. Guarnieri, I] Principato Mediceo 
nella Scienza del Mare (Pisa, 1963). 
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shipbuilding activities. The shipyard, concluded in 1588 by Bernardo Buontalenti, had 
dry docks, slipways and nine warehouses, of which six were for fabrication of the ships 
and three for storage. The Fortezza Vecchia was reconverted into a prison (bagno penale) 
housing the convicts and slaves who worked either in the shipyard or as rowers on the 
galleys.4? Minor buildings housed shipwrights, caulkers, carpenters, blacksmiths, sail- 
makers and unskilled workers. The expansion of this area attracted further development 
to Pisa’s western district, including Vasari’s remodelling of a medieval piazza into the 
headquarters of the newly founded Order of St Stephen (1562-64) and Buontalenti’s new 
Medici palace (1583).°° 

The new shipyard launched its first galley (the Pisana) as early as 1547. Genoese and 
Venetian workers had been attracted to Tuscany despite the opposition of the two mari- 
time powers.>! Martini oversaw the construction of four more military galleys and a large 
number of smaller commercial ships or barges for the transportation of goods. The second 
galley was ready on 26 July 1548, and the last one in September 1560.°? The fleet was, 
therefore, formed by five galleys and some smaller ships. Some were praised as being 
better than the Genoese ships.*? Others were embellished by Giovan Battista Del Tasso, 
who carved the Medici coat of arms and a figurehead for the flagship, the Capitana.*4 
Galleys had changed little since Roman times. Under sail they reached a speed of 10 knots 
on average, which decreased to three knots under oar. This combination of sail and oar 
power permitted the manoeuvrability of galleys. Rowers, usually a combination of free 
and paid men, convicts and slaves seated side by side, could not maintain a cruising speed 
much higher than three knots for long, and had to be supplied with food and water, and 


49. The total number of convicts and slaves decreased over time (from 300 in the 1550s to 170 
in 1622 and 70 in 1837, just before it was shut down) following the downsizing of Pisa’s 
shipyard in favour of Livorno’s. 

50. Angiolini, ‘L’arsenale di Pisa’, 77-8; Angiolini, ‘Pisa e la marina toscana (XVI-XVIII 
secolo)’, in Marco Tangheroni, ed., Pisa e il Mediterraneo. Uomini, merci, idee dagli Etruschi 
ai Medici (Milan, 2003), 299-300; Angiolini, ‘Arsenali e costruzioni navali nella Toscana dei 
Medici’, in Lorenza de Maria and Rita Turchetti, eds., Rotte e Porti del Mediterraneo dopo la 
caduta dell’impero romano d’occidente (Soveria Mannelli, 2004), 366—70, 374. 

51. Records of shipyard workers can be found in ASF, MdP, 671, fol 229r (1575); 2077, fols 
3671-v (1559), 370r-v (1563); 2132, [unnumbered] (1591); 2426, [unnumbered] (1645) and 
in ASF, Carte strozziane, Serie prima, 148, fol 83r (1598). The total number of shipyard 
employees, including unskilled workers, was above 200 in the 1550s. Specialised workers 
were 47 in 1575, 79 in 1591, 51 in 1645, 60 in 1647, 39 in 1652, 34 in 1681 and 31 in 1738. 

52. Pisa’s shipyard built 116 galleys between 1547 and 1742, when it was closed down. Of these 
warships, 79 were produced in the first century of activity, with peaks in 1555-85 and 1600— 
35. See, Angiolini, ‘Pisa e la marina’, 302. 

53. For the galleys’ names (Pisana, later called Padrona; Saetta; Toscana; San Giovanni, also 
called Capitana; and Fiorenza), see Ciano, I primi Medici e il mare, 14-15, 32 and ASF, MadP, 
398, fols 419r-420r; 627, fol 25r. For Cosimo’s galleys as being better than those of Genoa, 
see 388, fol 437r. For the project of a new galley, see 388, fols 3471, 508r; 390, fols 40r-41v. 
For some small ships, see 394, fol 35r. For building of the Saetta, see 485A, fol 704r. For 
the launch of a new galley and a brigantine, and the appointment of the captain, see 484, fols 
515r-516r; 485, fols 227r-228r; 486, fol 437r. 

54. ASF, MaP, 638, fol 271r. 
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consequently galleys never ventured far from the coastline. This, however, was not seen 
as a drawback in the northern Tyrrhenian, considering the short distances from the Tuscan 
coast to its archipelago and then from there to Corsica or Sardinia.*> 

Medici expansion in the northern Tyrrhenian changed the balance of power in the 
region. To increase control over coastal Tuscany and Elba, Martini merged the different 
specializations of the shipyard in Pisa with those later built in Livorno (1559-69) and in 
Portoferraio (1564) into a single integrated system. Every ship was built and occasion- 
ally restored at the arsenal in Pisa but was then armed and furnished with sails and other 
minor equipment in the harbour of Livorno. The first ships were even equipped with 
musical instruments (clarinets and trumpets) — to keep the rowing rhythm rather than to 
entertain sailors.°® Portoferraio became a stop-off point for ship maintenance and a 
repository of goods that were then brought to Livorno.*’ Pisa was an inland marketplace 
for goods coming from all over Europe. 

Martini was also charged with employing workers, from dockyard coordinators to 
shipwrights and armourers.** Managing different crews of labourers and sailors at the 
same time, however, implied policing their conduct within the dockyards or aboard 
ships. Martini often punished bureaucrats and commanders for lapses in managing funds 
of the ships under their remit.5? From the 1550s onwards, in addition to the construction 
of ships, he supervised the appointment of captains. Before the Order of St Stephen was 
instituted in 1561-2, the fleet was undertaken on contract by foreign officials. Various 
drafts of a contract, for example, confirm that the Genoese Marco Centurioni was 
appointed captain of the five Medicean galleys in April 1555. Often, though, these 
contractors were unable to lead or appease their troops. Centurioni himself could not 
always pay his crew on time. This caused frequent revolts on his ships, ones that Martini 
quelled ruthlessly.°! 


55. Abulafia, The Great Sea, 424-5. 

56. ASF, MadP, 1174, ins. 1, fol 50r; ins. 2, fol 37r. Pietro Greco Trompeta wrote to secretary 
Riccio to solicit paying for some clarinets (1174, ins. 4, fol 22r). 

57. For Cosimo’s wish to have a new galley, see ASF, MdP, 450A, fol 966r. For the restoration 
of the Capitana, see 440, fols 218r-219r. For the restoration of a smaller galley, the Galeotta, 
see 466, fol 334r; 467, fol 34r. For restoration of the Fiorenza and the Capitana, with an 
account of the expenses, see 484, fols 4271, 515r-516r; 485, fols 360r-361r. For maintenance 
in Piombino, see 454, fol 475r. 

58. For wages and payments, see ASF, MdP, 454, fol 475r; 460, fols 623r-624r; 474A, fol 
757r. For the hiring of new dockyard workers (maestranze), see 386, fol 217r (from Genoa 
and Portovenere); 398, fol 410r; 412, fol 93r (from Genoa); 472, fols 325r; 473, fols 450r, 
589r-590r (from Marseille and Genoa). 

59. For a case of embezzlement, see ASF, MdP, 390, fol 146r. For the arrest of a former soldier, 
now a Sailor, see 431, fol 368r. For a captain’s erratic behaviour, see 479, fol 729r. For an 
accountant who fled with the log and account books, see 487, fols 240r, 364r. 

60. Drafts of the same contract can be found in ASF, MdP, 627, fols 24r (28 April 1555), 61r 
(29 April). An inventory of the galleys’ equipment is at 627, fols 5r, 25r. Information on 
slaves and rowers can be found at 627, fols 60v, 62v. Similar contracts with Centurioni and 
others concerning ships or weaponry can be read at 481, fol 346r-347v; 2077, fols 45r, 60r, 
63r, 135r. 

61. ASF, MadP, 460, fols 623r-624r, 642r. 
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In 1552, to improve the production line of the arsenal in Pisa, Martini visited the docks 
and shipyards in Genoa. Martini’s diplomatic mission had a double goal. On the one hand, 
Martini spied on the Genoese to gather information. His aim was to hire workers and to 
come into possession of, if not steal, secrets to building sturdier and faster vessels. This 
was not uncommon at the time, since the same had been expected of Martini’s fellow 
scholar Cosimo Bartoli, who had been sent to Venice as a ducal emissary to report with 
drawings and in writing on the types of ships that the Venetians were building.” 
Simultaneously, however, in accord with the wishes of Duchess Eleonora and the Salviati 
family, Martini hoped to establish commercial agreements for the trade in wheat. In the 
end, the bargain that Martini had set out to make in Genoa did not come to pass. The 
Genoese considered the price and conditions that he was demanding to be excessive.® 

The positive outcome of Martini’s stay was a detailed report on the Genoese fleet and on 
Genoa’s maritime activities, now preserved in two slightly different copies. Of each ship 
Martini recorded the dimensions, the sailing equipment (cordage and sails), shipboard 
weaponry and the crew, including reports on how sailors were fed and dressed. Food sup- 
plies and materials useful for building ships were also discussed by some Genoese dockyard 
workers (Lazzaro Ferretto and Lionardo Marengo), whose notes were then transcribed by 
Martini and included in his main report. There must have been little secrecy surrounding this 
part of Martini’s visit.° Amidst these files are other documents in Martini’s hand containing 
data on Florence’s maritime activities in the Mediterranean, which completes information 
included elsewhere in his correspondence with the duke.®% The documents in question per- 
tain to the 1550 ducal expedition against the corsairs camped in Tunisia under the authority 
of Turgut Reis (‘impresa di Munisteri e d’Affrica’) and preserve accounts of expenses 
incurred by the duke, registers of debtors and creditors, accounts of war events, lists of dead 
soldiers and booties, various letters and, finally, the logs and personal notebooks of Giordano 
Orsini, the admiral of the Tuscan fleet before Marco Centurioni took over. 

Improvements in the efficiency of Pisa’s shipyard and the coordination with the system 
of neighbouring ports were key to coping with emergencies. Shipwrecks or losses of vari- 
ous kinds, for example, were quite common. Towards the end of his career, Martini man- 
aged two such situations. In June 1560, two small boats carrying wood sank south of 
Livorno. Martini reconstructed the event from different sources carefully with a view to 
understanding, as a preliminary step, what had occurred before the shipwreck. The sailors 


62. Judith Bryce, ‘Prolusione’, in Francesco Paolo Fiore and Daniela Lamberini, eds., Cosimo 
Bartoli (1503-1572) (Florence, 2011), xu. 

63. ASF, MdP, 412, fols 66r-v, 93r-v, 2111-v, 217r-v, 3871-v. 

64. The first copy of Martini’s informazione (‘Cose intese a Genova da piu persone a di di novem- 
bre 1552’), now at ASF, Carte strozziane, Serie prima, 302, fols 148r-162r, is partially pub- 
lished in Vilma Borghesi, ‘Informazioni sulle galee di Andrea Doria nelle Carte Strozziane 
(1552)’, Miscellanea storica ligure, 2 (1970), 119-205. The second copy is at ASF, Carte 
strozziane, Serie prima, 353, fols 31r-44v. See Luca Lo Basso, Uomini da remo. Galee e 
galeotti del Mediterraneo in eta moderna (Milan, 2003), 338. 

65. Cecily Booth, Cosimo I Duke of Florence (Cambridge, 1921), 242-51; Ciano, I primi Medici 
e il mare, 30; Luciana Gatti, Navi e cantieri della Repubblica di Genova (secoli XVI-XVII]) 
(Genoa, 1999), 15-18; Kirk, Genoa and the Sea, 32-4. 

66. See, for example, ASF, MdP, 398, fol 433r; 402A, fol 624r. 
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had seemingly seen fire coming from the watchtowers located in Vada and S. Vincenzo, 
which then turned out to be a false alarm. Fearing the worst, the crews abandoned the ships, 
which drifted ashore unmanned and came to grief. Martini found out that a third ship, that 
was privately owned, was passing by the same stretch of coast but left the area unscathed. 
He, therefore, concluded that the incident had happened because the sailors had not taken 
enough care of Cosimo’s possessions. More serious incidents occurred all too frequently. 
In July 1560, three galleys were recovered north of Grosseto, where they were beached. In 
October the Tuscan navy suffered a major loss off Corsica.°’ Two of the sturdiest galleys in 
the fleet, the Padrona and the Centuriona, had just been fitted out with new weaponry in 
Pisa, after a disastrous misadventure in Djerba earlier that year. They sailed under the com- 
mand of Piero Machiavelli, who had succeeded Centurioni as the Admiral General of the 
fleet, together with a third, the Livornina. At first they were believed to have become lost 
around Elba due to bad weather. Nobody had had any information for days when, on 21 
October, members of the crew appeared in Livorno to alert Martini and ask for help. 
Unfortunately, precious days had been lost in the search, which delayed the rescue attempts, 
which proved fruitless. Eventually, Martini worked out that, as soon as the three galleys 
had left the Tuscan port, they encountered a small fleet of Algerian ships near the isle of 
Giannutri, part of the Spanish State of Presidi. The Livornina rowed at breakneck speed 
towards the mainland coast and sheltered in Civitavecchia’s harbour. The other two fled in 
the opposite direction, sailing past the islands of Giglio, Montecristo and Pianosa, only to 
run aground in the rocky sea bottom surrounding Corsica. Many rowers, including Barbary 
pirates who had been previously captured and convicted to hard labour on the ducal gal- 
leys, fled to inland Corsica. By December that year, they had been caught, thanks to a 
police operation conducted by Martini in collaboration with some bounty hunters. The 
galleys, however, were lost. One was burned by Turkish ships that were patrolling the 
island; the other was ransacked. 

Living in the most dreadful conditions, with rancid food and putrid water, prisoners 
often died from fatigue and malnutrition or because of recurrent epidemic diseases. 
Flight increased their chances of survival.® But in a pre-industrial society with no 
machines to generate power, convicts were useful as rowers on board ships and as an 
unpaid workforce in all kinds of building operations. Consequently, Martini did his 
best to safeguard their health and keep them in custody, suitably housed and dressed.” 
There were, it is almost needless to say, frequent episodes of violence among prison- 
ers and paid workers both in the galleys at sea and at the shipyard in Pisa. Inquiries 
were initiated whenever rows broke out or workers were threatened.”! Alongside 
other types of workforce, convicts were considered to be so precious a possession by 
duke Cosimo that in 1560 Martini had to arrange the restitution of 73 Christian sailors 
who had been enslaved by the Turks during previous raids. This may have been a 
disguised exchange of prisoners with the enemy. After returning to Pisa, the rescued 


67. ASF, MaP, 485, fols 240r and 273r (Livorno), fol 704r (Corsica). 

68. ASF, MadP, 486A, fols 660r, 668r, 846r, 1024r, 1025r, 10611, 1076r; 487, fols 289r, 358r. 

69. For convicts breaking out of prison, see 391, fols 3641, 4421-4431; 398, fols 608r-609r; 486, 
fols 344r-345r. 
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prisoners were granted freedom, together with 200 other men. Martini wrote the doc- 
uments of release for each sailor.” 


Conclusions 


For 15 years Cosimo entrusted Martini with the security, safety and prosperity of coastal 
Tuscany. He proved a gifted, if overburdened, civil servant. When he died in 1561, duke 
Cosimo assigned his duties (reclamation works, management of galleys and prisons, 
and supervision of fortresses in the Pisan district) to three separate bureaucrats.” 
Martini’s activities in Pisa took place towards the end of the long process of the reshap- 
ing of the Mediterranean. Lasting for more than a century, this period of transition 
began with the Ottoman conquest of Constantinople (1453) and the Reconquista (1492) 
and ended with the Battle of Lepanto (1571), which sanctioned the partition of the 
Mediterranean between Muslim forces in the Levant and Spaniards in the west. By 
then, however, most maritime traffic and trade had begun repositioning outside the 
Mediterranean — westwards in the Atlantic and eastwards in the Indian Ocean.” During 
its last period of commercial viability, the Florentine administration transformed a fish- 
ing village — Livorno — with a fortress and a couple of docks into an alternative hub on 
the Italian coast between Naples and Genoa. The Medici did their best to promote for- 
mal and informal alliances between Florence and other European states: military assis- 
tance, commercial and diplomatic relations and marriage were the most important 
means at their disposal. Martini was key in providing Cosimo with another instrument 
to improve their presence on the international stage. Middle Eastern, Atlantic and 
European goods and investments had access to Tuscany through the Tyrrhenian via 
Livorno and then Pisa. Together, the two neighbouring towns came to be conceived as 
an economic unit formed by a commercial and a logistic hub. By contributing to their 
urban reconfiguration and territorial rationalisation, Martini presided over a gradual 
redeployment of various commercial and productive activities, triggered the inter- 
dependency of different economic areas, and encouraged, on a local scale, the develop- 
ment of social organisation and specialisation, engendering unprecedented dynamism 
in some segments of society. His supervision of trade and military expansion in the 
northern Tyrrhenian was an important driver of this socio-economic transformation. 
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